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Newspapers in the Senior High Schools of Cleveland 


ANNETTE SMITH 


CHOOL publications are improving everywhere but the City of Cleveland stands 

in the first rank for organized effort to advance the interests of this phase of 
extra-curricula activities. A group of enthusiastic and hardworking teachers and 
students have cooperated with Mr. Clyde Miller to make their papers much better 
than they are. We say “are” because “were” would indicate the effort had reached 
its climax. And Mr. Miller, thru his position as Director of Publications, a unique 
office in educational circles, has kept the individual schools well informed of all that 
takes place in the world of student publications. 


M MONG the thirteen senior high 
/ schools in Cleveland, twelve have 
newspapers and two conduct mag- 
azines. 
published weekly, some bi-monthly 


Some of the papers are 


and the newest senior high issues a monthly. 
They range in size 
from five to eight col- 
umns and all have four 
pages, except in the 
case of special editions. No 
effort has been made to 
standardize the papers ex- 
cept in so far as they ob- 
serve the recognized rules 
in news-writing and make- 
up. Rather, have they 
been encouraged to retain 
their individuality. Thus, 
The South High Beacon, 
Cleveland’s largest paper 
and the one which has re- 
ceived the greatest re- 
cognition, is an eight col- 
umn paper, printed on 
regular newspaper stock 
while The West Technichal 
Tatler has six columns 
and is printed on a coated 
Magazine paper. Indivi- 
duality also expresses it- 


*Material in this and the three 


Clyde R. Miller, Houghton-Mifflin Co. publishers. 
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succeeding para- 
graphs is from “Publicity and the Public School” by 


CLYDE R. MILLER, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 


self in special features, columns, and the like 
and great rivalry is often seen amongst the 
youngsters on the papers in their efforts to 
create the most effective feature in the city. 
The high school newspaper, it is felt by those 
in charge of the work in Cleveland, has in 
addition to its large educational merit, im- 
portant possibilities for 
helpful school publicity. 
When the school paper re- 
flects the activities, aims, 
and spirit of the school 
it makes’ the — school 
known unto itself, thus 
fostering understanding 
and cooperation among 
all departments’ and 
groups. Carried by the 
pupils into their homes it 
mirrors school ideals and 
accomplishments to fathers 
and mothers. This is only 
true when the paper is 
written by the pupils them- 
selves. When it becomes a 
propaganda sheet for the 
school authorities, its pop- 
ularity and_ circulation 
will dwindle, .automatic- 
ally defeating the purpose 
of the propoganda.* 
“ducationally, the well- 
conducted school newspaper is valuable. It 
can be to the English department what the 
laboratory is to the teaching of chemistry. 
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Moreover, when a student writes for his school 
paper he knows that it will actually serve some 
purpose, whereas he is apt to feel in the case 
of'a formal theme that its ultimate destina- 
tion is the waste basket. He can see the tang- 
ible result of the ability to write effectively. 

The student on the staff of a school paper 
learns to carry responsibility. He knows that 
his stories must be accurate and that they 
must contain salient facts of the situation. He 
may have to interview many persons, some who 
are complete strangers to him, thus acquiring 
poise, adpatability, understanding, sympathy, 
and excellent training in oral English. 
Members of the business staff who deal with 
advertising, circulation, accounting, bookeep- 
ing, banking and other financial duties, receive 
practical training and experience. 

An important phase of high school journal- 
ism is the study of metropolitan newspapers. 
In Cleveland this study is stressed because it 
is believed that study of the daily press, con- 
ducted under the guidance of the trained jour- 
nalism teacher, can be as valuable as any act- 
ivity in the curriculum. High school students, 
higher in native intelligence than the majority 
of readers of the daily paper can set higher 
standards in news and editorial matter than 
we are now accustomed to. Thus the taste and 
desire for a better type of newspaper, it is 
felt, is being cultivated in every high school 
paper in Cleveland. 

The faculty advisor of a school newspaper 
is of course, the most important person in the 
project. It is always a problem for a principal 
to secure a teacher who is competent to fill 
this difficult position. In Cleveland many of 
the teachers have secured their experience, 
through the trial and error method, beginning 
the work several years ago when little mat- 
erial was to be had on the subject of conduct- 
ing a high school paper, and when there were 
few people in the work who knew enough to 
pass along advice. Recently, however, the 
problem of training journalism teachers has 
been more simple. 

The Cleveland School of Education offers 
an extensive course, taught by Miss Clara 
Ewalt, dean of Cleveland high school journal- 
ism teachers who has had many years exper- 
ience in the work. When a high school decides 
to establish a newspaper, the principal usually 
selects a teacher for the job, who enrolls in 
Miss Ewalt’s course a semester before she 
begins work on the paper. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer and The Cleve- 


land Press have cooperated extensively in the 
work and for the past two years have given 
employment in the summer to any teacher of 
journalism who desired to get practical train- 
ing. Teachers who have taken advantage of 
this offer have received $20 per week for six 
weeks and have been given a wide range of 
assignments on the paper. They have all been 
enthusiastic over the benefits derived from 
their newspaper experience, and the papers 
seem to have been satisfied with the exper- 
iment as they have offered permanent posi- 
tions to all of the teachers taking the 
“course”. 

The journalism teacher themselves have 
been of invaluable assistance to new teachers. 
Two years ago they organized the Cleveland 
Association of Teachers of Journalism which 
meets once a month to discuss common and 
individual problems. The sessions are informal 
dinner meetings where everything pertaining 
to high school papers is gone into thoroughly. 
Here, the new teacher comes to find answers 
to her problems and nothing is too simple or 
elementary to receive consideration from the 
group. 

This 


association’s greatest accomplish- 
ment, it believes, was the standardizing of the 


teaching of Journalism in the Cleveland 
schools. Before this was done every high 
school had different rules governing credits, 
amount of time a teacher should give to the 
work and amount of time to regular teaching 
and study hall duty, text books to be used in 
news-writing classes, and other phases of the 
work. A standardization report was drawn up 
by the Association, copies of which were sent 
to the director of English, to the assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of senior 
high schools, and to the principal of every 
senior high school. Gradually the report’s re- 
commendations are being adopted through- 
out the city and journalism teachers’ “working 
conditions” are improving. 

The Association of Teachers of Journalism 
was the instigator of the Journalism Associa- 
tion of Ohio Schools which has somewhat the 
same object for high school journalism in the 
state, as the local association has for Cleve- 
land, and which was organized last year, under 
the auspices of Ohio State University. 

Another cooperative organization function- 
ing in Cleveland is the Hi-Press club whose 
membership is composed of boys and girls on 
the staffs of all senior high school papers. This 
club meets about every three weeks at dif.- 
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“Stuyvesant, 2921-2.” 
“Stuyvesant, 2921-2?” 
“Yes, please.” 


A short pause and then, “Mrs. Everett?” 
“Yes, this is Mrs. Everett speaking. 


99> 


you, Mr. Hoyt 


“Guessed right the first time! 
a distinguished voice”—slight chuckle—“I just 
called up to find out if Jimmie is back from 


Princeton yet.” 

“No. He wired us he 
was stopping over night 
with his friend, Willie 
Jackson. You know Willie, 
don’t you?” 

“He’s the fellow that 
Jimmie had down during 
the holidays, isn’t he?” 

“That’s the one. Well, 
he said that he was stop- 
ping over with Willie and 
that he’d bring him down 
with him tomorrow. Any- 
thing of importance you 
want to see him about, or 
do you just want to talk 
over his work with him?” 

“No, I have a very im- 
portant matter to dis- 
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A Brief Case 


GEORGE R. NELSON, ’27 


interesting case at all events. 


REVIEW 
Se 


You won’t for- 


get to send Jimmie down, will you?” 


“No, I wont.” 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. Everett. 


Is that day.” 


Good 


“Good day, Mr. Hoyt.” 


I must have 


HE most successful stories are 

those which closely approximate 
real life for one can understand them 
and sympathize with the characters. 
“4 Rrief Case” is one which can he 
classified as real. The Editor was 
pondering over several stories trying 
te decide which should go into the 
Review when a visitor entered the 
office. The Editor took advantage of 
the caller by asking him to give his 
opinion on the stories. After reading 
them he returned them and said with 
surprise, “Why, I know a situation 
like that in “A Brief Case” which oc- 
curred last summer in 
Editer had heard enough! 











Bladen Hoyt, one of New York’s young but 
rapidly-rising civil lawyers, had been handling 
the Everett estate 


since the death of Mr. 
Everett in 1924, and was 
consequently well-known 
to the family. Hence— 
his knowledge of Jimmie, 
in whom he took a real, 
personal interest. Being a 
Princeton graduate him- 
self only made the inti- 
macy all the stronger. 
But it was not regard for 
Jimmie that had prompt- 
ed Hoyt’s request. Rather 
it concerned a matter of 
far greater importance— 
in fact, the very case that 


” But the Mrs. Everett had men- 
tioned. 
Accordingly, Jimmie 


and his chum breezed in 
the next day to find the 


cuss with him. By the way, Mrs. Everett, do 
you know whether or not he’s made any plans 
for his summer vacation?” 

“IT don’t think he’s made any definite plans 
yet. He mentioned something about a long 
fishing trip up in the mountains, somewhere, 
when he was down during Easter, but I sup- 
pose he’s forgotten about that by now.” 

“Probably. Well, will you please ask him 
to call in at my office the first chance he gets? 
Have him bring that other chap along with 
him. T’ll want to see them both.” 

“Sounds mysterious, but I’ll send them down 
as soon as they get the opportunity. Oh, Mr. 
Hoyt, I saw in this morning’s Times that 
youw’re handling that Julia Andrews case for 
the Monarch Insurance Company. I’m awfully 
glad they gave it to you! There’s ooodles of 


money in it for you if you win.” 
“The ‘if? sounds discouraging, but it’s an 


attorney anxiously awaiting them. Both were 
typical Princeton men—good-looking, well- 
built fellows, with that “savoir faire” about 
them that enables one to pick out the real col- 
lege men from any crowd. 

Of course, they had loads of experiences and 
college stories to relate, but Hoyt, intent upon 
the plans before him, quickly got down to 
business. 

“How would you fellows like to take a trip 
up to Lake Placid this summer? Spend about 
two months in one of the best hotels there, 
enioy yourself at fishing, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, dancing—anything you please, and all 
at my expense?” 

“What’s the joke?” demanded Willie, sus- 
piciously. 

“No joke at all; I really mean it.” 

“But what’s the point?” 

“Photography.” 
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“Photography ?” 


“That’s what I said. All you fellows will 


have to do is to take a bunch of pictures. How; 
does it strike you?” 
“It strikes me as being great!” declared 


Jimmie, “but that’s the first time I knew you 
were so keen on photography”—then, suddenly 
—“[’ll bet it’s got something to do with one 
of your cases !” 

“It has. It concerns the most important 
case I’ve been called upon to handle yet.” 

“T’ll bet a Packard to a Chevrolet that it’s 
Julia Andrews case! We’ve seen quite a lot 
about it in the papers, haven’t we, Willie?” 

“Sure thing—this morning’s World said 
that the girl was suing for a quarter of a mil- 
lion and that the Insurance Company had 
turned the matter over to you.” 

“Yes, that’s the case. You see, it all grew 
out of what practically four out of every five 
have—an automobile. Mr. Curtiss, yes, the 
president of the Curtiss Steamship Company, 
ran into her car sometime last month, and her 
attorney claims that she’ll be crippled for life. 
She’s a prominent dancer, you know, and the 
court will feel quite preiudiced, inasmuch as 
she will probably claim that not only has she 
been hurt, but her very career and means of 
livelihood have been destroyed. Now the car 
that Mr. Curtiss was driving belonged to the 
Steamship Company, and was insured along 
with their other property, the contract provid- 
ing full payment for all damage, personal or 
otherwise, in which said property might figure 
as a direct cause. Therefore, the Monarch In- 
surance Company is being sued for $250,000, 
while the girl is being carefully kept out of 
the way. I’ve had her traced, however, and 
have found that she’s living in a hotel up on 
Lake Placid. Her attorney declares that she’s 
suffering from a complete nervous breakdown, 
and that her spine and lower limbs are per- 
manently disabled. I don’t believe it. Will 
you fellows help me prove I’m right?” 

Would they help? Would a woman try on 
as many hats as there are in a store? They 
would not only help, but were willing, nay 
anxious to show Attorney Hoyt just how the 
affair should be managed. 

Reassured by their enthusiasm, he broached 
his plan to them, and before they left his of- 
fice he presented each with the latest type 
large, new kodak, which Jimmie promptly de- 
clared was the “crankshaft’s bearings.” 

The following Tuesday two collegiate chaps 
jumped out of a Packard straight-8 roadster 
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and proceeded to register at the Hotel Aexiel. 
Their baggage, having been sent ahead, had 
aldeady arrived, but each fellow carried a 
large, new kodak. Upon looking over the 
register they found the following legend, in- 
scribed in a small, feminine hand: Marion 
Wood, New York. 

“That’s the name she’s using up here, Willie. 
So Mr. Hoyt was right about her having regis- 
tered here. Now for an introduction.” 

This feat didn’t prove very difficult, as a 
Princeton manner and an eight-straight-in- 
line roadster go a long way to make friends. 
And when they did meet Miss Andrews, or 
rather Miss Wood, they were forced to declare 
that she was a peach. 

“Seems a shame to work our trick on her, 
but I suppose we’ve got to. Besides, a person 
who’d try to do a company out of 250,000 
susquehannas doesn’t deserve to be given any 
consideration.” 

“All the same, something tells me that our 
work is going to be the sweetest job we ever 
undertook !” 

During the next several weeks one might 
have seen a very pretty girl, accompanied by 
two good-looking fellows, each sporting a 
large, new kodak, out motoring, swimming, 
picnicking, dancing, golfing, or playing tennis, 
and just enjoying themselves to the utmost. 
One might also have wondered at the close at- 
tachment that each fellow bore to his camera, 
inasmuch as neither ever ventured to accom- 
pany the girl without it. While Jimmie and 
Marion were playing tennis, Willia invariably 
got half a dozen snapshots of Miss Wood’s 
most vigorous shots; while Willie and she were 
diving, Jimmie would take several pictures of 
her doing a iackknife, flip, and other strenuous 
dives. If the girl wondered at the profusion 
of photographs, Jimmie, employing skillful 
flattery, quickly allayed whatever suspicions 
she might have had. Thus the days rolled on, 
and that department in the lobby which sold 
films did a thriving business. 

Each day the boys collected snapshots, and 
each night carefully assorted them, labelling 
each with the date, time, and place where it 
was taken. Therefore, at the end of seven 
weeks they could confidently assure Attorney 
Hoyt that they had enough evidence to hang 
the Angel Gabriel himself! 

Their time limit of eight weeks being nearly 
over and the boys about to leave, Willie sug- 
gested that they three plan a farewell picnic 
to be held up in the mountains sometime dur- 
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ing the week. All agreeing with the plan, on 
the day decided upon a charming girl in hiking 
costume, and two young men dressed in 
knickers and each carrying a knaspack con- 
taining lunch, as well as a large, but not en- 
tirely new, kodak, left the hotel bound for 
Mount Hop-ah-Har-Ler. After lunch they 
danced awhile, and then Miss Wood, mounting 
upon the pinacle of a high rock, proceeded to 
demonstrate her ability to do the “Spread 
Eagle” or “Flying Mercury ;” that is, to stand 
on one tip-toe, the other leg extended, body 
bent forward, and arms thrown out as in a 
swan dive. Jimmie nudged Willie, who quickly 
got his camera into position. 

“Marvelous!” exclaimed the latter, getting a 
remarkable close-up of the feat. 

“Extraordinary!” cried his chum, who had 
manoeuvered to the left, thereby obtaining a 
perfect close side view of the balance. 

Both showered her with congratulations, 
all of which she received in good faith, little 
knowing the purposes of the films. 

The following week witnessed the arrival 
in New York of two good-looking college 
youths driving a Packard straight-8 roadster. 
Their luggage, having been sent ahead, had 
preceded them, but each carried a large, well- 
worn kodak, and Jimmie carefully, ven ten- 
derly, handled a big box containing countless 
undeveloped films. They immediately repaired 
to the lawyer’s office, whence, after a lengthy 
but enthusiasic conference, they emerged ra- 
diant and proud of their ability as secret 
service men. 

The much-heralded case itself was to have 
appeared that very week, but Hoyt was able 
to obtain a seven-day stay, claiming that he 
wished to obtain certain evidence, but in 
reality, wishing to have ample time to develop 
and minutely examine the numerous photo- 
graphs. Thus, the case came up on August 
24, and among those who thronged the court- 
room were two collegiate-appearing youths en- 
gaged in an animated conversation over the 
boundless possibilities of photography. But 
both stopped their conversation when the limp, 
dejected figure of Julia Andrews, alias Marion 
Wood, was carried into the courtroom. Judg- 
ing by the exclamations of pity which burst 
forth from all sides, Reynolds, the opposing 
lawyer, had apparently executed a master 
stroke. 

“She sure can sham!” whispered Jimmie. 

“So could I for the amount she hopes to 
get,” was the reply. 
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“Wait till you hear the mean line that Rey- 
nolds will throw to the court. He’s a wizard 
at that.” 

Reynolds did “throw a mean line.” In fact, 
he delivered a most passionate speech upon 
the recklessness of certain people, who would 
wantonly destroy life; yes—would cripple a 
beautiful flower in order to more expeditiously 
cut through the garden. In the course of his 
speech he quoted the Bible, the Constitution, 
Shakespeare, and even the Book of Etiquette. 
He stormed, he raved, he climbed upon the 
jury box and proceeded to tear his hair and 
pour abuse upon those mammals who would 
without provocation cut off God’s own marve- 
lous handiwork—life; precious enjoyment of 
life! He ended in a burst of oratory that left 
a vivid impression upon the whole court. 

Attorney Hoyt arose and in an off-hand 
manner of speaking declared that he would 
like to show His Honor and the gentlemen of 
the jury a few photos which he had had taken 
during the summer. 


“I’ve had them enlayged so that the char- 
acters would stand out, but here are the ori- 
ginals to compare them with,” he remarked. 

He then handed to Judge Nichols a large 
picture of a girl about to take a dive, followed 
by a photograph of the dive itself—a jack 
knife. His Honor first glanced at the picture, 
and then, becoming suddenly interested, 
scrutinized it carefully; looked long and 
searchingly at the plaintiff; and then cleared 
his throat. His next act was to remove his 
glasses, wipe them solicitously, return them 
to their wonted position, and again gaze at the 
photographs. Clearing his throat once more, 
he said, “Ahem!” but proceeded to glance at 
another picture which portrayed a girl in the 
act of hitting a tennis ball, while leaping in 
the air. The judge again surveyed the plain- 
tiff but said nothing. So the films were handed 
to His Honor one by one while all the rest 
of the court looked on and wondered what it 
was all about. However, when it came to the 
last two pictures, Attorney Hoyt held them 
up so that the entire court might seem them. 
They had been greatly enlarged and mounted 
so that they showed up remarkably well. One 
presented the front view of a girl doing the 
“Spread Eagle” on the narrow top of a rock; 
the other, a side view of the same picture. 

The courtroom gasped as it gathered the 
true significance of these photos; the opposing 
lawyer looked positively sick, and as for the 
girl herself, she nearly suffered sufficient 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE LILAC TREE THE GARDEN AND THE MOON 


Esther McKenna, ’26. F'red Cole, Jr. 


The garden sleeps by the light of the moon, 
While Puck and the fairies gay, 

Dance to their roundelay, 

We have slept thru the heat of the moon. 


Gleaming in the sunlight 
At the dawn of day— 
Glowing ’neath the starlight 
In your flow’ry way— 


: ; ’ 
White Lilac Tree ! Young lovers walk by the light of the moon 


As the music plays soft and low, 
And love’s young dreams must go, 
With a parting that comes too soon. 


Gentle winds caressing 

Lovely blooms o’ Spring; 

Sweetest thoughts expressing, 

What happiness you bring— 
Sweet Lilac Tree! 


Pierrette sits by the light of the moon, 
Bathed in its streaming rays 

As Pierrot in the garden plays 
Perfumed breezes sharing His fragile silver tune. 
Secrets rich and rare— 
Adoration bearing 

To God, with fragrance fair— 


The moon looks down on the garden below, 
And smiles in his wise old way 
His Lilac Tree! At the mischief in his play 
netimcratiecc That Cupid has wrought with his bow. 
The Nardin Quarterly, The Missile, 


Nardin Academy High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Petersburg, Va 


“STRAWBERRY JAM” 
Sidney McGiffert 


Mother made some strawberry jam 
And put it on a shelf. 

Then she went out marketing 
And left me by myself. 


I thought ’twould be a dandy time, 
To have a little fun. 

So’s soon as she was out of sight 
I beat it on the run. 


I went into the pantry 
And climbed upon a chair. 
Got the jar of new-made jam 
And then stepped down with care. 


Just as I had finished 
Mother opened wide the door. 

I must have been an awful sight, 
And jam was on the floor. 


Mother looked quite frightened; 
I guess she thought ‘twas blood, 
’Cause she said kind) a’shaky like 
“Why, what’s the matter, Bud?” 


But when she found out what it was 
I’ll leave the rest to you, 

For Pa brought out the razer strop 
And I was black and blue. 


The Budget, 
Vail-Deane School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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HE reward we receive for the faith 

and hope and work which goes with 
and into this magazine is the satisfac- 
tion we feel when the bread we cast on 
the waters returns. A pronounced im- 
provement is noticeable in the editorial 
departments of our contributing publica- 
tions. We are happy in the belief that | 
we have helped a little and we hope they 
will keep up the pace they have struck. | 








How Do You Represent 
Your School? 


Just as parents are judged through their 
children so is a school judged through its 
students. On the average, not many adults 
visit the school and see the student body as a 
whole. Therefore they must base their opinion 
of the school on the behavior of the few stu- 
dents which they come in contact with outside 
the school. 


It is the same with people and schools out- 
side of San Antonio. They get their opinion 
of Branckenridge from the school paper and 
from the students who go there to take part 
in contests or for other purposes. It is always 
the same; the few represent the many. 

When the agile Basketball Team was in 
Chicago fighting its way toward the National 
Championship the boys stayed in a fraternity 
house there. After they returned home, Coach 
Cannon received a letter from the man in 
charge of the house, highly recommending 
them for their gentlemanly conduct while 
there, and saying that Brackenridge must be 
a fine school to sponsor such a team. 

This is the light in which we want outsiders 
to regard us. We are proud of our boys for 
carrying the good name of Brackenridge as 
far away from home as they did. But in each 
and every student doing his or her part to- 
ward shaping the public opinion in regard to 
Brackenridge in the right direction? 

Every student comes in daily contact with 
some person outside of school who is forming 
his opinion of our school simply from the 
conduct of that one student. The reputation 


of eighteen-hundred students rests in the 
hands of each individual student. Are you 
giving Brackenridge a fair representation? 
The Brackenridge Times, 
Branckenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Grounds---or---Garbage Can 


As Johnny eats his lunch a spirit within 
him whispers, “Sure, Johnny, throw your 
paper on the ground. That’s all right. There’s 
not a lick of sense in being so clean as to walk 
four or five steps out of your way to throw 
every little scrap in a garbage can. You don’t 
huve to clean up the mess you make. Look, 
everybody throws his paper on the ground. 
It would look foolish for you to walk to the 
scrap barrel to put in yours.” 

Something else says, “But Johnny, be a man. 
If you have an ounce of pride within you, walk 
the few steps to the garbage can. The reputa- 
tion of Main and San Antonio depends to 
some degree upon you. Shall you contribute 
as your part of that reputation carelessness, 
selfishness? Don’t mar the beauty of your 
city and school. Be a leader, Johnny. Don’t 
do undesirable things because someone else 
does them and above everything else, don’t 
follow the lines of least resistance. Be a man.” 

Which is the stronger argument, is for 
Johnny to decide. His decision determines if 
he has a strong or weak character. 


Main Avenue Huisache, 
Main Avenue High School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The National Honor Society 


The youth of today seems to have more than 
his share of criticism. He is too frivolous, too 
wild. He is not serious nor does he study 
enough. From the midst of this horde of con- 
troversies the National Honor Society steps 
forth. This society, perhaps more than any 
other, has tended to turn public attention to 
see the other side of modern boys and girls. 

An association of this sort is well worth 
while. Its aims, as set forth in its constitu- 
tion, are “to create an enthusiasm for scholar- 
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ship, to stimulate a desire to render service, to 
promote leadership, and to develop character 
in the students of American secondary 
schools.” How could an organization with such 
high ideals fail to benefit the entire country? 

An association of this type is a valuable 
asset to any school. It brings honor upon a 
community as well as upon the individual 
himself. Any member of the society is a highly 
respectable citizen, for because of the rigid 
membership requirements any other case 
would be impossible. The National Honor 
Society does not attempt to abolish honor or- 
ganizations in the local schools but merely to 
give national recognition to worthy students. 
Seing a member of such a society is one of the 
highest honors capable of being conferred 
upon a scholar of the secondary schools. 

The aims of the society to develop character, 
scholarship, leadership and service are among 
the essentials of success. Is not the charac- 
ter the man? Should not a highly-developed 
mind be classed among the richest possessions 
of the world? Is not good leadership neces- 
sary for the betterment of humanity? Service 
is absolutely essential for: 


It’s not what we get, 

But that which we give, 

A fit place to live. 

That makes this world yet 

The National Honor Society embodies all 

these principles of success. It is therefore fit- 
ting that we should encourage all attempts to 
organize such an association. 


The Pennant, 
High School 
Meriden, Conn. 


Congratulates Ellsworth 
The Staff of The Reserve Record of Western 


Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio has been 
reading the accounts of the Amundsen-Ells- 
worth expedition with great interest. Lincoln 
Elisworth’s father endowed the Academy and 
Lincoln was at one time a student and is now 
a trustee. The Reserve Record’s telegram of 
congratulation relayed through the New York 
Times, was one of the first received by the 
members of the expedition. 

The telegram read “Western Reserve Acad- 
emy Boys Publishing Reserve Record send 
Enthusiastic Congratulations Successful North 
Pole Flight”. 
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The Lost Essential 


In our mad struggle to see everything there 
is to see and to do everything there is to do, 
how many of us hesitate and consider the im- 
portance of it all? Few of us, if any. 

We rush through existence as if there were 
not enough time in the world for all of it. But 
there is time, always, for many things. 

We look back over a year of life.. We have 
gone to school, danced, chatted, read novels 
and seen many movies but what outstanding 
things do we remember? An automobile ride 
here and there, some particularly good dance 
music, but little else. 

What particularly good thing do we re- 
member about the movies? “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” “Monsieur Beaucaire,” per- 
haps. Nothing that has caused us to think 
and grow. What have we missed? Almost 
everything! 

“Almost everything?” we ask. “But we had 
a marvelous time at the shore last summer, 
and we saw ‘No, No, Nanette’ and ‘Sunny,’ 
and read lots of magazines.” Thus we defend 
ourselves. 

But if we think about it carefully we dis- 
cover that there are many things we have 
passed by—a_ particularly good book on 
travel, an address by Helen Keller, a group of 
one-act plays by Dunsany, an exhibition of 
portraits by a budding young artist, a musical 
program by a far-famed prima donna, an op- 
portunity to hear a discussion at home on 
economic conditions in Central Europe. 

All these have escaped our notice. Why? 
Because we followed the easiest road. We did 
not care to listen to things that required 
thought. Those things that give us that which 
all of us want, but few seem to gain, culture. 

It is essential to our normal development 
that we go to football games and shout for 
the team. It is necessary that we keep up 
with “the crowd.” But it is even more essen- 
tial to know by what rules those football 
games are played, and it is necessary that we 
lead our crowd, not follow it. Lead it into 
the interesting paths that open for us if we 
look for them through classical music, art, 
drama and literature and give us because of 
of the contact with the productions and the 
great individuals who produced them, the 
thing that is forgotten so often in this era, the 
quality that counts most in the end, culture. 


The Valkeyrie News, 
High School, Somerville, N. J. 
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These News stories are all that 
news stories should be and they 
serve as examples of good-writing and 
good publicity as well as of their 
primary function—news. 


| 
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DEBATERS HAVE CHAPTER 
OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 


Chapter Is Sixty-Seventh in U. S. 
In Which Nine Have Applied 
for Membership. 


ORIN JORDAN IS PRESIDENT 


The latest organization in school is a 
chapter of the National Forensic League, 
a society for debaters, orators and extemp- 
oraneous speakers. 

Beloit makes the sixty-seventh chapter in 
the United States. Nine persons from B. H. 
S. are applying for membership, seven 
debaters and two instructors. Ten points 
are required for entrance. 

Extra degrees are awarded to those ac- 
quiring thirty points or over. Thirty 
points earns the degree or. Honor, sixty 
of Excellence, and one-handred of Distinc- 
tion. Eleven points are given to each 
member of a team winning a debate, five 
to each member of the losing team, and 
one point extra for the member receiving 
the high grade. 

Orin Jordon, who has_ eighty-nine 
points, has been elected president of the 
local chapter and Helen Louise Spellman 
was elected secretary. 

The members of the Beloit chapter are: 
Gerald Crumrine, degree of Excellence; 
Orin Jordon, 89 points, degree of Excel- 
lence; Harold Hill, 50 points degree of 
Honor; Helen Louise Spellman, 49 points, 
degree of Honor; Lowell Treaser, 43 
points, degree of Honor; Manley Stilley, 
43 points, degree of Honor; Miller For- 
cade, 11 points, degree of Merit; Mr. Eng- 
lund and Miss Quaintance. 


The B. H. 8. Life, 
High School, 
Beloit, Kansas. 





DOCTOR TRENTZSCH 
FINISHES ANALYSES 
OF FIRST CLASSMEN 


Heart and Gland Tests Show Short- 
comings of “Campus Kings.” 


CAN GET RESULTS NOW 


Will Give Neuro-Circulatory Test to Under- 
Classmen Beginning Next Week. 


Dr. Trentzsch, who has been performing 
heart and gland tests here since the first 
of the year, has completed his analysis of 
145 First Classmen. Those who wish to 
get the “low down” on themselves may see 
Dr. Trentzsch at his office in the Recrea- 
tion Buliding commencing next week. To 
avoid confusion and because of the large 
number of men tested, cadets should make 
appointments through the Headmaster or 
the Commandant. 

Dr. Trentzsch came to Culver from 
Washington and Boston where he had been 
carrying on extensive research work. Al- 
though the theory of the Neuro-Circula- 
tory Test had been used during the World 
War to test the fitness of aviators. Dr. 
Trentzsch first successfully proved the 
practical and scientific value of this met- 
hod when applied to the young person. 
The purpose of the test is to find out the 
general efficiency of the adolescent young 
man, and to correct any physical, glandu- 
lar or general deficnecy that might hinder 
him in his future vocation. 

Having written several noted articles on 
this theory, and having spent much time 
and effort in its perfection, Dr. Trentzsch 
is considered an authority and specialist in 
this subject. 

Starting this next week, his office will be 
open to all who wish to be examined. Cad- 
ets should take advantage of “so golden an 
opportunity” to find out their failures and 
shortcomings. 

The Vedette, 
Culver City Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana. 
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Broadcasters of Education 


What the Normal School Paper May Accomplish. 
CLARA EWALT 


HE Review announces with this issue a new feature, a department for the publica- 

tion of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, for it believes the future of 
student publications depends upon those who will be the faculty advisers of tomorrow. 
Miss Clara Ewalt of the Junior Teachers College, Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Chio, one of the foremost of that small group of teachers of journalism 
in teacher training institutions, will have charge of this work. Miss Ewalt wants 
“brickbat” or “bouquet” letters from all her readers. She also invites all editors of 
papers in this field to feel at liberty to serd copies to her for criticism and suggestions. 
But be sure and enclose a stamp for your reply. The Review is fortunate in being able 
to enjoy Miss Ewalt’s assistance and ail axpiring editors are urged to take advant- 
aye of this opportunity for improving their papers. 


] HAT a normal school newspaper 


the editor and staff of which read 

up on the technique of journalism 

will have more influence than the 

on which merely prints “pieces” 
written for the paper goes without saying, for 
the simple reason that “leads”, “make-up” and 
such technicalities have 
been worked worked out 
by newspaper men of hard 
common sense. These men 
have spent their lives 
studying how to “pull” 
more and more readers in 
an age when men hurrying 
to business in the smaller 
towns are hardly less busy 
than those hurriedly scan- 
ning the front page as 
they hang from the strap 
of a city street car. 

That the students, them- 
selves, have scant leisure 
no one will deny. Hence 
they will be more apt to 
read the straight news 
story if it has the “Who,,’ 
“what”, “when”, “where”, 
“why” in the first para- 
graph; they will be more 
attracted to the paper if 
the pages look inviting—if 
they are “made up” to win readers. 

It takes time and patience, to be sure, on 
the part of the school or college editor or 
faculty adviser to train the reporters, and to 
find a “make up” editor who will spend hours 
blocking out symmitrical pages, but the result 
will amply repay him. 

The normal school newspaper has a broad 
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CLARA EWALT, 
Cleveland School of Education. 


purpose. It not only unifies the college and 
keeps its morale. It may become the medium 
through which the man of forty who still 
thinks of education in terms of the three “R’s” 
may be brought to understand modern train- 
ing. To accomplish this end, the paper must 
of course, carry live news stories—be good 
enough so that it is largely 
snatched by the city or 
town newspaper man. in 
search of ideas for his 
own sheet. The city paper 
thus broadcasts the school 
news to the larger audi- 
ence. 


The creating of a news- 
paper as alert as this will 
develop among those on its 
staff a sound judgment as 
to what deserves praise, of 
what to attack, of how to 
attack impersonally with- 
out arousing the animosity 
of others, of how to take 
both just and unjust criti- 
cism. Surely desirable 
traits in a future teacher 
—more useful than knowl- 
edge of facts! 

Attention to technique, 
then, does repay the time. 
The adviser or editor who 
says “This is just a school publication. What 
does it matter?” is on a devious path leading 
to a weak paper. If he is right, then all the 
newspaper men in the country are wrong. 

We have not made a newspaper because we 
have written some articles, have had them set 
up in type, and printed on four sheets of news- 


print paper. 
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Notes From The Newspapers 


Stephens Broadcast of Rumford, Maine, 
High School, runs a Principal’s Column in 
each issue. This column contains a chat by 
the Principal explaining some new ruling, 
such as change in the course of study, new 
eligibility rules for athletics, or whatever may 
be puzzling the students. 


“Lux Classenis” is the name of a newspaper 
published by Latin classes of Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City. Not a word of English 
is to be seen in its columns, except for a few 
obviously English names of students. 


Short hand students of the Commercial 
High School of New Haven Connecticut broke 
into the columns of The Commerce News in a 
recent issue by reproducing a page of short 
hand entitled “Great American Authors”, by 
William Cullen Bryant. Why not report a 
news event in short hand? 


“The Megaphone” of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia has changed from a three column 
paper to a five column. This paper was one of 
the prize-winning papers in The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association contest. It seems 
to be handling the five column arrangement 
as skillfully as the judges thought it managed 
three. 


Reporters on The Glenville Torch, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland are signing all their 
stories, regardless of how small their contribu- 
tions may be. This is an attempt, according to 
The Torch, to improve the quality of writing, 
especially of news writers, by giving definite 
recognition for their various articles. 


A feature story on “Picture Swapping” ap- 
peared recently in “The Polaris Weekly”. This 
was a humorous account of the seniors’ activ- 
ities along the line of exchanging photographs 
around graduation time. 


The faculty of Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland contributed facts for a feature story 
in “The Spotlight”. The head-line reads “Fav- 
orite Games Are Recalled by Faculty as Warm 
Spring Comes Around Once Again”. The 
Principal declared “Ducky on the Rock” was 
his favorite and other teachers had equally 
strong preferences for child-hood games. 


Clever “Contemps” 


The “Normal College News” of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., has 
excellent make-up. 


Somebody on the staff of the “Southwest 
Standard”, Missouri State Teacher’s College, 
Springfield, Mo., has a nose for live features. 
The paper carried a story about the only girl 
on the campus who is president of a club of 
mixed membership. 


The “Normal Times” of Central State 
Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., attacks 
editorially the policy of some school clubs 
which are closed to optional membership. Its 
policy seems to be “editorials that mean some- 
thing.” 


A hint for circulation managers: “Current 
Sauce” of the Louisiana State Normal College, 
Nachitoches, La., is the official organ of the 
alumni association as well as of the student 
body. 


A class in journalism is to be offered at 
Northwest Missouri College. The laboratory 
work is to be articles written for the Green 
and White Courier, the college publication. 
This work is to be given the general English 
elective credit. 


The “T. C. Times” of Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege, Detroit, Mich., carries a front page 
story on the drive for better posture. This will 
probably give the Detroit papers an excellent 
hunch. They will print “art” of T. C. girls 
adjudged perfect, and the “Times” will have 
scored toward making the ordinary citizen 
understand what the schools are doing. 


READ FOR NEW IDEAS 


Because he wishes to make radical changes 
in the paper next year, a newly elected editor 
asks for a suggestion as to books to read. 

Start with Bleyer’s “Newspaper Writing 
and Editing’( Houghton Mifflin). A long 
bibliography would take too much space now. 
This department will suggest other books 
later. 
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The Heroism of Clarence 
GEORGE W. LINN, ’27. 








“ unusual example of fanciful writing and the development of a 


“Style or “type” which might become a feature in a publication. 





ASSIR,” says Tompkins. 
he was the dawggonedest snake I 


“Yassir, 


set eyes on.” 


Now maybe you’all don’t know it, but when 
my horse-thievin’ sidekick opens his face, looks 
onusual blank, and spills out a few words, 
there’s usually somethin’ being towed after it, 
most times a yarn. Me knowin’ how to get 
enlightenment on any subjeck under discus- 
sion, I jus, sits an’ spends several minutes 
pullin’ burrs off’n my pants an’ lookin’ at 
nothin’ in partic’ler. Purty soon, iust as I 
figured, Tompkins clears his throat, wiggles 
his Adam’s Apple an’ his off ear simultaneous, 
and continues. 

“Y’ remember me tellin’ yuh that I ambled 
around th’ Dog Rib country a spell, don’t yuh? 
No? Well, it was back in the Cattle War days 
up there. I had a shookum shack, lots o’ fur 
and plenty o’ time. One day I came across a 
bull-snake nigh a foot thick, caught under a 
fallen tree. Reckon I was feelin’ real good, 
cause I pried the trunk off’n him so’s he could 
slither out. Well, dang my hide if that fool 
snake didn’t feel so grateful that he followed 
me all day, couldn’t shake him noways. He 
trails home behind me and doggone if he 
didn’t go to sleep right across the door-sill. 

“When it comes winter that snake was still 
hangin’ around, jus’ like a dog. I couldn’t let 
him freeze, he bein’ so friendly-like, so I lets 
him in the shack. Well, it was right oncom- 
fortable for a spell, but after a while I didn’t 
really mind wakin’ up evr’y mornin’ and feelin’ 
him in bed alongside o’ me. 

“Spring finally arrivin’, I takes a pasear 
into Dead Horse for more grub an’ stuff. 
Clarence, that bein’ the snake’s monicker by 
then, taggin’ along peaceful as a yearlin’. 
After the natives come down from their p’ints 
o’ vantage, such as porch roofs an’ buck- 
boards, and replaced th’ artillery, they became 
real familiar with Clarence, but none of ’em 
got down to the pettin’ stage. 

“It happened that Barnum was in town jus’ 
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then, lookin’ for some grizzlies for his show, 
bears bein’ real prevalent around those parts. 
He takes one look at my li’l buddy, an’ from 
the top of the hitchin’ rack allows that Clar- 
ence is the great-grandaddy of all the bull 
snakes he was ever personally acquainted with. 
After bein’ introduced proper, he wants to buy 
Clarence an’ take him back East. I was too 
tender-hearted to part with li’l feller, so I re- 
fuses. Old ‘P. T.’ argues awhile an’ finally I 
agrees to let him show Clarence if I goes along, 
too, me needin’ th’ rest and Clarence needin’ 
companionship. 

“Th’ railroad refuses to let Clarence in the 
passenger car, so we puts him in a box in the 
baggage car. Soon Clarence got lonesome, 
an’ chawin’ his way out, heads back for us over 
the tops o’ th’ cars. He was just crossin’ be- 
tween the third an’ fourth car when the coup- 
lin’ broke on that steep grade ’tween Custer 
and Benton. With wonderful presence 0’ 
mind Clarence wraps his head around th’ brake 
rod of one car, an’ his tail ’round the other an’ 
holds like a clamp. 

“Well, dawggone my eyeteeth, if he didn’t 
hold that train together clear to Benton, where 
a brakeman found him. But that pull had 
stretched poor Clarence tweny-eight feet an’ 
we had to advertise him as the giant boa- 
consrictor from the Amazon.” 


The Upi-Dah, 
High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


THEY’RE ACTIVE 


Students on High School publications seem 
to have a quality of being prominent in other 
activities as well. In the recent New York 
Times oratorical contest, it was noticed that 
in giving the facts about the entrants in the 
final contests a good majority numbered am- 
ong their activities, work on the staffs of high 
school publications. 

Watch news stories of high school events 
and this will be noticed. 
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The New Hampshire Interscholastic Press Association 


The First Move Toward Greater Efficiency in 


Secondary School Journalism. 


(Prize Report) 


David Stafford, High School, Berlin, N. H. 


belongs the distinction of being the 

first school to sponsor a meeting 

of persons interested in improving 

the standards of school magazines 
and newspapers throughout the state, and to 
this school is due the credit for the success of 
this first or organization meeting. Their fac- 
ulty and student body 


The real achievement of the entire confer- 
ence was the organization of The New Hamp- 
shire Interscholastic Press Association. Every 
school represented voted to become a member 
of this association, and the charter members, 
through this act, are: Colby and Pinkerton 
Academies, Sanborn Seminary, and Meredith, 
Lanconia, Berlin, and Henniker High Schools. 

A tentative “Constitu- 





left nothing undone which 


tution and By Laws” was 
drafted, this to be ratifed 


could possibly add to the 
comfort or entertainment 
of the delegates from the 
time of their arrival, 
when they were greeted 
by a cordial hand clasp, 
until the last farewell was 
said the following day. 
Nor were the efforts of 
this enterprising schoo] 
directed alone to the ma- 
terial comforts of their 


HE aim of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, to improve the 
quality of student writing thru the 
medium of their school publicxtions, 
is carried out in two ways; first thru 
The School Press Review, by printing 
the best writing it can find in the 
pages of the contributing publications; 
and second, by sponsoring the growth 
of local and sectional press associa- 
tions which will be able, thru frequent 
meetings, to help the school paper- 
members. We extend our congratula- 





later by the different 
schools. The officers elec- 
ted for the ensuing year 
were: President, Edna 
Kelley of Colby; Vice 
President, Margaret Rent 
of Sanborn; Secretary, 
Lauria Pelkey of Pinker- 
ton, and Treasurer, David 
Stafford of Berlin. 

While the different dele- 


guests. Two speakers of 
note, Mr. Philpott of 
“The Boston Globe” and 
Mr. Jones of “The Man- 


tions to the leaders of the pioneer ef- 


fort in New Hampshire and we offer 
them all the assistance we can give. | 


gates were in discussion 
it was agreed to hold the 
next meeting in the spring 
at Laconia, if convenient 





chester Union,” were 

present to give helpful and inspiring talks to 
the “budding iournalists.” Mr. Nicodemus of 
the Colby faculty spoke briefly of ways in 
which school papers might be improved, and 
Miss Dresser, Faculty Adviser, of Berlin ex- 
plained the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation with which her paper is affiliated. She 
also told of the contest held annually under 
the auspices of that university. A Round 
Table, conducted by Mr. Jones, gave everyone 
a chance to talk over any of his particular 
problems with the others. 


for that school. It was 
also decided to hold a state contest for high 
school publications at that time, the details 
of which should be decided by the officers, 
working in conjunction with the executive 
committee. 

Of course, it is too soon to tell, with even 
a reasonable degree of certainty what the re- 
sults of this conference will be in our own 
state. We can only judge of what has been 
done in other states through similar organ- 
izations, and in every case they have accom- 
plished good which has far more than justifed 
their existence. 
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(Continued from page 2) 

ferent schools where a representative of one 
of the daily papers talks to them about some 
phase of newspaper work. The best feature 
writer in town goes out and talks about his 
specialty, a cartoonist gives some of the rules 
of his trade, a make-up authority gives the 
youngsters help in the appearance of their 
papers, and other local newspaper men and 
women assist with various suggestions. These 
talks are made at a dinner served in the 
school’s cafeteria through cooperation with the 
lunch room department, and are followed by 
an hour or two of dancing, stunts, and other 
festivities. 

Local newspapers have also cooperated with 
the high schools by having annual contests for 
the school papers. The Plain Dealer offers a 
cup to the senior high school having the best 
all-round paper. The News offers one to the 
junior high school having the best paper, and 
The Times offers a cup and a certificate to 
the senior and junior paper respectively having 
the best editorial page. 

The Cleveland Advertising Club has been of 
great assistance to Cleveland high school 
papers in improving the quality of advertising 
which has appeared in their columns. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the club, last year, 
composed of advertising managers of three of 
Cleveland’s large stores. This committee stu- 


died the advertising columns of the high school 
papers and from their study drew up a list 
of recommendations for improvement. Taking 
school paper advertising off the charity basis 
and placing it on the basis that the medium 
is of real advertising value, and substituting 
advertisements that really say something for 
the “name cards” previously used extensively, 
were their two strongest recommendations. 


Continuing their policy of helping school 
papers, the Advertising Club gave a series of 
lectures this year to members of the business 
staffs of senior high school papers. These 
lectures were given by expert advertising men 
and contained definite, concrete help to the 
boys and girls in charge of the papers’ ad- 
vertising. After the lectures a question hour 
was held where the pupils besieged the lect- 
urers with questions on specific problems. 

Cooperation with the newspapers and other 
agencies has been effected, to a large extent, 
by Clyde R. Miller, director of publications of 
the Cleveland Board of Education, a former 
newspaper man whose duties include an ad- 
visory supervision of all Cleveland school 
papers. The Cleveland Board of Education, by 
maintaining such an office as Mr. Miller’s 
shows its approval and willingness to promote 
school journalism, as well as other editorial 
and publicity work which the director of pub- 
lications performs. 


A BIT OF HUMOR 


Upi-Dah, High School, Upper Darby, Pa., ran a “Joke Review” in a recent issue. The 
leading jokes for several years nast were printed, together with the date on which they originally 
apyeared in the magazine. It 73 well to know what has been published already before putting 


in “the latest” 











Heard in English 
Sentence—-He sang old songs. 
Question—Is sang a transitive verb? 
Miss Koch—“Alexander, can you sing some- 

thing?” 
Alex (emphatically) —“No!” 
Upi-Dah, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Seventh grade boy: Mr. Hull complicated us on 
our conduct yesterday. 
Latimer Life, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


He laughs best when the teacher laughs. 
The Nautilus, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Frosh: “Give me an ice cream please.” 
Merrill: “Five or ten?” 
Frosh: “Just one.” 
The Abhis, 
Abington, Mass. 


We always did say that a “Hole in One” isn’t 
anything to feel “puffed up” about—darn it! 
The Orel, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miss S.: “What is the difference in the present 
coal strike and the one in Roosevelt’s time? 
J. F.: “They haven’t got Roosevelt.” 
The Li-Tah-Ni, 
Manasquan, N. J. 





THE SCHOOL 
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(Continued from page 6) 

shock to warrant her cose being pressed. At- 
torney Hoyt said not a word, but quietly dis- 
tributed the remaining pictures among the 
jury, where they created profound interest, 
especially those portraying the girl dressed in 
her bathing suit. Only after they had finished 
regarding them did Hoyt speak. 

“If you have any doubts as to when those 
pictures were taken, you may put either of 
these two Eastman Kodak Co’s experts on the 
stand”—He indicated two men—“They will 
testify that this type of kodak which took 
these pictures was first manufactured on May 
10th of this year, and that, therefore, all these 
pitcures were taken after the accident. Would 
you like to question them?” 

But Reynolds was too dumbfounded to 
speak; he could only sit and stare, his wide- 


PRESS REVIEW 
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open eyes expressing incredulity and fear. 

The jury’s pretense at weighty deliberation 
was only a formality, and a few hours later 
when Attorney Hoyt, Jimmy Everett, Willie 
Jackson, and Mr. Dennison, president of the 
Monarch Insurance Company, were seated in 
the latter’s office, he gave rise to this question: 

“Where did you two fellows learn so much 
about photography?” 

Whereupon Jimmie and Willie arose and 
recited in unison: 

“Wherever you may travel, 

And wherever you may go, 

You’ll find there’s mighty little 
That we Princeton men don’t know!” 


The Quarterly, 


High School, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Exchanges 


HE Review is forced to announce 

a change in policy with reference 

to exchanges. We have been glad 

to print the names of those papers 

which were received in this office 
for we believed it a fair return for their cour- 
tesy. We have learned, however, that people 
not connected with school publications in any 
way but that which will lead to profit for 
themselves alone are invading the field and 
are taking advantage of our exchange of cour- 
tesy. From now on the Review will comment 
on papers but will not publish the lists as 
they have in the past. 


The most interesting publication to come to 
this office recently was The Clarion, the East 
High Weekly WNews-Magazine of Rochester, 
N. Y. It is the most successful attempt we 
have yet seen to unite the qualities of a news- 
paper and a magazine. It fits the school 
which writes in the orthodox style of the Eng- 
lish class, and desires a paper to which all the 
students can contribute, and yet does not care 
for a newspaper. It also fits the literary in- 
stitution which wishes a publication more fre- 
quently than it can afford the strictly literary 
production. East High has been experiment- 
ing for some time. We have commented be- 
fore on their literary page—when they pub- 
lished a weekly newspaper—saying that it was 
the best literary department we had seen in 


a newspaper. Then, recently, they issued a 
magazine edition of the paper. But the last 
of their experimental steps has set a new pace 
in the field of student publications. 


Another high light is Homespun of Greens- 
boro, N.C., High School. It is a_ literary 
magazine of the highest order and it has set 
the pace in its field for publications of that 
type. One enjoys reading it as much as he 
enjoys his magazine from the news-stand. 
There are no adds and no news is found in 
its pages. It is purely literary and literarily 
pure. 


Mussolini recently made a trip to Africa 
where he was received with loud acclaim by 
the people of the Italian possessions. One 
day, as he stood looking at the broken frag- 
ments of a statue which represented a con- 
queror of the period of “the grandeur that 
was Rome’s”, standing among the ruins of a 
city reminiscent of the Caesar’s, a companion 
whispered in his ear that he too might aspire 
to the ancient dignity. Like a sensible man, 
the premier cast the thought aside. Few can 
resist the insidious attacks of these syco- 
phants. We insert this story for the benefit 
of those who would make sycophants of us. 
tive us a work that we can praise and you 
shall never be required to ask that it be done. 
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CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 


National Educational Association. 


The first conference on school pub- 
lications under the auspices of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held in Philadelphia in connection with 
the annual convention of the Association 
on Thursday afternoon, July 1, in Room 
217 of Central High School. 

Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and Editor of the School Press Review 
will be the chairman of the meeting. 
Miss Marian O’Neil of Central Hish 
School, Paterson, N. J., will speak on 
“The School Magazine”, and Miss Edith 
M. Penmey of the High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., will speak on “The School 
Newspaper”. 

Both speakers have had _ several 
years experience in the field of school 
publications and have been identified 
with the movements for developing this 
phase of extra- curricula activities. Miss 
Q’Neil is an Associate Editor of the 
School Press Review and Miss Penney 
is Vice-President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

Faculty Advisers are advised to in- 
clude ths conference in their program. 
Ample opportunity for discussion will be 
allowed at the close of the talks. 











THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTING 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Quarterly, High School, Stam- 
ford, Conn., contributed the linoleum 
block-print cover design and also the 
story, “A Brief Case”, by George R. 
Nelson, 

The Poetry Page was filled by 
poems from each of the following pub- 
lications: The Nardin Quarterly, Nardin 
Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., The Missile, 
High School, Petersburg, Va., The Dud- 
get, Vaile-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Upi-Dah, High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa., furnished “The Heroism cf 
Clarence”, by George W. Linn. 

Humor came from Upi-Dah, Upper 
Darby, Pa., The Owl, Baltimore, Md., 
The Li-Tah-Ni, Manasquan, N. J., The 
Abhis, Abington, Mass., Latimer Life, 
Pittsburg, Pa., The Nautilus, Greenville, 
S. C., he Oracle, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Editorials were taken from The 
Brackenbridge Times, San _ Antonio, 
Texas, and the Main Avenue Huwisache 
of the same city, The Pennant, Meriden, 
Conn., and the Valkyrie News, Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

The B. H. S. Life, Beloit, Kansas, 
The Vedette, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana, the News Stories. 

And “The Hint” came from The 
Spotlight, High School, Coatesville, Pa. 





JUST A HINT. 


There are many ways of acknowledg- 
ing the support of the advertisers but 
The Spotlight of Coatesville, Pa., went 
to the merchants to see what they had to 
say. The following clipping may be of 
help to your business managers. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
IN LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


“SPOTLIGHT advertising is pay- 
ing us now and will pay us in years 
to come. We are building up trade 
with the High School students for 
they are the home makers of the 
future. It also stimulates the trade 
of the grown up folks.” 

W. D. RIFE & SON. 


“SPOTLIGHT advertising has 
paid me. It is the best medium of 
advertising that I have yet found. 
1 have decided to increase the size of 
my advertisement.”—Mr. Savitch, 
EAGLES HOME STORE. 








CUPS AND CERTIFICATES 


The Association regrets to announce 
that there has been delay again in 
sending out the cups and certificates. 
The first of the week following the 
Convention the cups were returned 
to the engraver. They were promised 
for delivery within a few days. They 
were sent out of the city for the 
finishing touches and were mailed 
to the recipients. Unfortunately they 
were insecurely wrapped, one or two 
were damaged, and the Post Office 
held them for several days refusing 
to handle them for fear of further 
damage. This was not known to us 
in New York. When letters began 
to come to us we started to trace 
them. The cups were this time to be 
packed in wooden boxes and sent by 
express and we were told that it 
had been done. But again the delay. 
However, they are now on the way 
(at least we have been told so) and 
we sincerely hope they have been 
received. Several have _ written 
“Thank you” notes for their awards 
and we appreciate their courtesy. 
Membership certificates are now in 
the mail. 

















WHO are members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association? 
The leading schools in 438 states, Canada, British West Indies and 
Hawaii. 


WHAT is its aim? 
To better student writing thru the medium of the school publication, 


thereby advancing the interests of individual students and improving 
the paper at one and the same time. 


WHEN does it function? 
Always, but its Annual Contest and Convention in March of each 
year brings together staff members and faculty advisers from every- 
where, and its monthly journal — THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW — 
carries news, help, and inspiration to you thru the school year, 
October to May, inclusive. 


WHERE is it located? 


Its office is at 304 University Hall, Columbia University, in the City 
of New York, but its members are everywhere. 


WHY should my paper be a member? 


Membership makes your paper a contributing editor to The School 
Press Review which prints the best student writing to be found in 
school publications. To “make” its pages lifts your paper out of the 
commonplace and brings it to the attention of the whole world of 
school publications. 


The School Press Review, 
304 University Hall 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Send me THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW for a year. I enclose 
for my subscription. 


($2. for single subscriptions; $1.25 each in clubs of five or more) 








